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Landmark Hotel, for instance, has 


selected natural gas for heating, cooling, water 


heating and cooking. Nevada is a growing __ 


enchantment... 


INVESTOR OWNED UTILITY DEDICATED TO PROGRESS — 














LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 

Lawrence Welk, June 28 
Danny Thomas, July 19 
Dinah Shore, Aug. 2 
Mitzi Gaynor, Aug. 16 
Donald O’Connor, Sept. 7 


HARVEY’S 

Barbara McNair, thru June 22 
Brook Benton, June 23 

Frank Gorshin, July 7 

Helen O’Connell, July 21 

Matt Monro, Aug. 4 

John Gary, Aug. 18 

Shecky Greene, Sept. 1 

Mel Torme, Sept. 15 


SAHARA-TAHOE 
Liberace, June 27 
Nancy Wilson - Doodletown Pipers, 
July 18 
Ray Coniff ‘‘Concert in Stereo’, Aug. 15 
Shirley Bassey - Count Basie, Sept. 5 


RENO-SPARKS 


HAROLD’S CLUB 

Bob Newhart, June 11 
Brenda Lee, July 4 
George Gobel, Aug. 15 
Louis Armstrong, Sept. 5 


HARRAH’S 

Tony Martin, thru June 21 

George Kirby - Kim Sisters, June 22 
Trini Lopez, July 13 
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SHOWSVILLE USA! 
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HOLIDAY 
Charles Gould and His Satin Strings 


MAPES 


Al Bello Show, June 8 
Diplomats, June 8 


RIVERSIDE 
Barry Ashton Revue 


NUGGET 

Al Hirt, June 15 

Mickie Finn Show, June 29 

Lorne Greene, July 20 

Patti Page, Aug. 3 

Rowan & Martin - Barbara McNair, 
Aug. 24 


LAS VEGAS 


CAESAR’S PALACE 
“Sweet Charity” starring Juliet Prowse 
TBA: Woody Allen, Lou Rawls, 

Milton Berle 


THUNDERBIRD 

“That Certain Girl’ 

Michael Callon, Virginia Mayo, June 21 
Walter Slezak 


TROPICANA 
Folies Bergere Centennial 


DESERT INN 

Danny Kaye, June 6 

Jimmy Durante - Edie Adams, July 4 
Bob Newhart, Aug. 1 

McGuire Sisters, Aug. 29 


FLAMINGO 

Pearl Bailey, June 8 

The Supremes, June 29 

James Brown, July 20 

Robert Horton - The Kids Next Door, 
Aug. 10 

Jack Jones - Jackie Vernon, Aug. 31 

Bobby Darin, Sept. 21 


SAHARA 


Dinah Shore - New Christy Minstrels, 
June 13 

Johnny Carson, July 11 

Gina Lollabrigida, July 25 

Smothers Brothers, Aug. 8 


Nancy Wilson - Doodletown Pipers, 
Aug. 22 


SANDS 
Red Skelton, May 31 
Steve Lawrence - Eydie Gorme, July 5 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris Revue 


RIVIERA 
George Burns - Lainie Kazan - 
Doodletown Pipers, thru June 26 


ALADDIN 


Billy Eckstine, thru June 22 
Rusty Warren, June 23 
Godfrey Cambridge, Sept. 7 


DUNES 
Casino de Paris 1967 edition 





The big sounds of AL HIRT will be heard 
nightly starting June 15 in the 
Circus Room of the Nugget in Sparks. 


JULIET PROWSE is starring in the 
hit Broadway musical “‘Sweet Charity” 
at Caesar’s Palace Circus Maximus 

in Las Vegas. 


HERE'S JOHNNY, Carson that is, 
who stars in the Congo Room of the 
Sahara Hotel, Las Vegas starting July 11. 
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One reason they are packing 
them in at the Tropicana’s 
Folies Bergere in Las Vegas. 
For other reasons, see the 
story on page 26. 
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BY LA VERNE BRADLEY ROLLIN 


Maynard Dixon, artist of the Far 
West, has been gone from the spacious 
scenes he loved for more than two dec- _ 
ades. But the paths he followed during _ 
the fifty-year span of his travels through _ 
towering mountains, shadowed canyons, __ 


and bleached deserts have been immor- 
talized by the genius of his brush and 
the impassioned truth of his art. _ 

No other painter has captured so 
completely the sense of silence and 
space, bleakness and beauty that a West- 
erner accepts as part of his life.  . 

In many parts of the world, men have 
been stopped by a Dixon painting and 
suddenly felt transported in a strange _ 
dimension as they smelled the wet sage 
and felt the physical pushing back of _ 
massed thunderheads; or tasted dustand  ——t™ 
squinted from the searing glare of an 
endless vista of rock and sand; or 
smelled the sweat of anIndianoracow- 
hand, a sun-hot saddle or a lathered 
horse; or cooled to the shadow of a dark 
canyon folded beneath a snowcapped 
peak; or swelled with the freedom of a | 
deep blue sky going on and on forever. 

Dixon painted through the years of _ 
change in the West. The old West was 
gone; the new West was not yet here. 
But in transition he Cee: sOmcrHnE : 
of both. : 

Restless, curious, hungry for scenes 
of raw and unsung beauty, he moved 
over barren ranges and distorted table- _ 
lands, red-rimmed rock falls and moon-_ 
drenched mesas. He lived with Indians, 
cowboys, prospectors, hoboes, million- 
aires. CONTINUED ON PAGE 7 





Following pages: “Poplars of Carson,’ 
nainted in 1935, is part of the Dixon col- 
lection owned by the College 7 South- 
ern Utah, Cedar City. : 


Only Dixon painting on public view in 
Nevada is the dynamic “Rider,” painted 
in Carson City in 1936. Presented to the 
University of Nevada by the late Carrie 
Allen Fenstermaker, it hangs in the 
Getchell Library on the Reno campus. 
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The Nevada Periods 

And into the pageant of his journeys 
came the multiple challenge of Nevada, 
the setting for a number of events in the 
drama of his personal life, the inspira- 
tion of some of his greatest paintings, 
and the source of some of his finest 
poetry. 

It would be difficult to estimate how 
long Dixon spent in Nevada. His first 
trip was in 1901, when he rode into the 
northern part of the state on his way to 
the spring roundup in Warner Valley. 
His last trip was in 1937. 

He was not at any time a permanent 
resident of Nevada as he was of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Utah. But if other 
western states have not hesitated to par- 
ticipate in his considerable fame, so has 
Nevada unwittingly continued to share 
in the Dixon honors by having its por- 
trait hung in galleries, collections, and 
exhibitions across the country. I say un- 
wittingly, because little has been written 
of the Nevada Maynard Dixon, and only 
one of his paintings hangs in a public 
building in Nevada. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, in its 
“Collection of Contemporary American 
Painting,’ has termed Maynard Dixon 
“America’s No. 1 painter of the desert 
and its own people.” 

The desert? Yes, in all its polychro- 
matic moods. But north we have another 
Maynard Dixon, the artist of the purple 
mountains, shimmering golden poplars, 
and verdant cattle-strewn valleys. In 
other parts, we have the Maynard Dixon 


Facing page: (Top) Lush Nevada mea- 
dow, inscribed simply “Hot Springs, 
Beatty, Nev., 1937.” Painting loaned by 
Edith Hamlin, San Francisco. (Bottom) 
“Hills of Carson, 1937.” The artist here 
captures the essence and form of north- 
ern Nevada foothill country. Owned by 
author. 


The sketches shown here and elsewhere 
on these pages represent what the 
artist’s widow, Edith Hamlin, describes 
as the “pure Dixon,” a quality which, 
from earliest days, identified his direc- 
tion and style. 





of the great historical murals, telling in 
strong colors and bold strokes of all the 
West. And finally we have the Maynard 
Dixon who forgot briefly the silent spec- 
tacle of space and color, and painted 
angrily in monotones of the tragedy of 
the times —'the breadlines, the water- 
front strikes, the hopeless derelicts, the 
“Shapes of Fear.” 


The Man 


Each of these Maynard Dixons was 
the real one. Just as each of his changing 
moods and different forms of expression 
was the real one. Dressed in western hat 
and boots, with a cowboy’s scarf tied 
around his neck, he would amble through 
a museum or over a mountain with equal 
ease. His tall lanky frame was as familiar 
to the salons of San Francisco and New 
York as it was to the pueblos of the 
Hopis. His razor-keen blue eyes looked 
out from slits wrinkled with merriment. 
His laugh was a guffaw. And yet he 
could weep. He loathed hypocrisy, super- 
stition, cant. His scorn for mediocrity 
was frequently taken for arrogance and 
his caustic candor often resulted in a 
personal affront. Far better to reach for 
his standards, than risk the lash of his 
educated tongue. Aware of his own 
direction as an artist, he was mercilessly 
demanding of others, and even more so 
of himself. He became a part of peoples’ 
lives by the simplest association. No one 
ever forgot him. 

And so it was for those of us in 
Nevada who knew him during one of the 
richly productive periods of his life. 


Born of the West 

Born in Fresno, California, in 1875, 
Maynard Dixon grew up in the vast 
flatness of the San Joaquin Valley where 
his one early desire was to escape to 
“the land beyond tall mountains.” 

A natural artist, he sketched inces- 
santly — anything he could see, any- 
thing he could imagine. At 16 he sent a 
number of drawings to Frederic Reming- 
ton, the artist he idolized. Remington 
wrote him so encouragingly that the 
young Dixon never again questioned his 
own determination to become an artist 
— and an artist of the Far West. Years 








later, even before he had achieved his 
ultimate fame, he was to be called “the 
successor to Remington.” 

He enrolled in the San Francisco 
School of Design, but left in three 
months, ending forever his formal art 
training. Used to dealing in strong lines 
and wide vistas, he was smothered by 
the tedium of drawing endless ancient 
plaster casts from a dead civilization. 
He did this later on his own, or some- 
thing like it. Throughout his life he 
studied the masters, read avidly, and 
worked with infinite care on the per- 
fection of a single line, or shadow. 

He became a part of the San Francisco 
art world, stretching out a minimal exist- 
ence by contributing illustrations to Cal- 
ifornia periodicals. In 1896 he was illus- 
trating the Sunday supplement of the 
San Francisco Morning Call, and the 
following year he did the illustrations for 
Jack London’s Alaska stories. 


To the Big Country 

Finally, with money saved, he headed 
for the “land beyond the mountains,” 
to the big country of which he had 
dreamed, and which he had sketched in 
fantasy during most of his young years. 
Riding into Arizona, he made for the 
back country, lived with oldtimers and 
Indians, studied the cowboys, watched 
the gamblers and cattlemen in wide- 
open Prescott, and became part of 
the land. CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
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The artist, shown here in a photo by Ansel Adams, is surrounded by 


a cross section of his pen and pencil studies, made during various 
trips to Nevada. 
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BY FRED HOWARD 


Fred Howard, making his first appearance 
here, is author, artist, prospector and — per- 
haps most important — genuine Nevada old- 
timer. Although he maintains a Reno address, 
he spends most of his time now at Lewiston, 
Calif., in the Trinity Alps, where, he says, “‘I 
can think more clearly.”’ His recollections 
about turn-of-the-century Nevadans have de- 


x 


Al; the oldtimers who participated in 
the last great mining booms in Nevada 
will recall Fraction Jack. He was a tough 
man who could draw and shoot about a 
sixth of a second faster than anyone else 
in Nevada. Hired gunmen were reluctant 
to go against him in an even shootout, 
and to bushwhack or shoot him in the 
back would have been considered mur- 
der. To stand up face to face with Jack 
was an invitation to your own funeral. 

During the years following the Tono- 
pah discovery, Fraction Jack lived more 
dangerously than any man on the desert. 
Practically everyone in the state who 
owned valuable mining ground was out 
to get him. He was shot, and shot at, 
more times than anyone who ever lived 
to die a natural death. 

A quartz mining claim measures 600 
by 1,500 feet. When a new discovery 
was made during the Nevada mining ex- 
citement 50 or 60 years ago, prospectors 
would rush in and take up claims as 
close to the original ground as they could 
get. Prospectors seldom, if ever, hired a 
surveyor when locating claims.. They 
stepped off the distances, and it was the 
common practice to stake claims larger 
than the law allowed. The stakes could 
be moved in when, or if, an accurate sur- 
vey was made. But if the original locator 
had understaked his ground, he could 
not move the stakes out. 


Pos and mining has always 
been regarded as a risky game. When 
valuable ground is discovered, the excite- 
ment runs so high that the technical end 
of the location is sometimes forgotten by 
the owner. Fraction Jack would take ad- 
vantage of the psychological effect that 
finding gold has on most people by com- 
ing in and doing some accurate survey- 


lighted friends for years. 


ing on his own, starting on the discovery 
claims where the rich ore had been 
found. Every piece of ground he could 
find over 50 feet wide he would locate 
for himself as a “fraction.” Then, when 
actual mining operations started, Jack 
would show up with a map he had made 
of the ground in question and offer to 
sell his fractions. This, to put it mildly, 
would cause great confusion among the 
owners. 

In the early part of this century I was 
in Bob Montgomery’s place in Rhyolite 
when Fraction Jack came in with a map 
rolled up under his arm. Rhyolite is now 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FLORENCE KERECHUK 























a dusty remnant near the north end of 
Death Valley, but 60 years ago it was a 
roaring boom town. Bob was riding the 
boom and had become the owner of the 
Montgomery Shoshone Mine. The mine 
had been located by an Indian, Shoshone 
Johnnie, prospecting on a grubstake a 
short time after Shorty Harris had started 
the excitement by discovering the Bull- 
frog bonanza. When Shoshone Johnnie 
stepped off the claims, he made them 
plenty large. They were, in fact, so large 
that Fraction Jack easily located a short 
claim between each of them. With these 
fractions in hand, Jack was in a position 
to tie up completely the mining opera- 
tions which were already paying big 
dividends. 


ie Schwab, the millionaire finan- 
cier and mine operator, had offered 
Montgomery $250,000 for his holdings. 
Bob agreed to sell for that amount plus 
100,000 shares in the company. Key Pitt- 
man, who afterwards became a U.S. 
Senator from Nevada, was Schwab’s at- 
torney. He was in the process of draw- 
ing up the papers at the time and 
planned to complete the purchase the 
following day. Fraction Jack did not 
know about the Schwab deal or he would 
undoubtedly have tried to shake them 
down for at least half the sale price of 
the property. 

Now Jack walked slowly across the 
room with his map. 

“T own five fractions separating your 
claims,” he announced to Montgomery 
in a mild voice, “but I’m a reasonable 
man.” 

I could see that Montgomery was 
figuring his claims were split to pieces 
and would be valueless to Schwab and 
Pittman for a consolidated mining opera- 
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tion. It was plain he was in no gentle 
mood as he stared at Fraction Jack. 

“How much do you want for them?” 
he finally demanded. 

“A thousand dollars each.” 

“What!” Montgomery exploded. “You 
want five thousand dollars for less than 
one claim put together? Hell, I can have 
you killed for five hundred!” 

The words were hardly out of Mont- 
gomery’s mouth when Jack came up 
with a six gun in one lightning motion. 

“If any killing’s to be done,” he said 
softly, “we'll do it now and you are on 
the wrong end. How do you feel, Bob, 
just before you die?” 

Bob Montgomery was plenty tough 
in his own right, but at this moment his 
face took on the color of an alkali flat. 
Whether from anger or fear will never 
be known, but Bob now turned to his 
bookkeeper and, speaking as softly as 
Fraction Jack, said, “Make out a check 
for five thousand.” And that was the 
end of the transaction. 


Wat evening I saw Fraction Jack in 
one of the dance halls two-stepping some 
of his money away. As strong as he was, 
he had his weaknesses. 

I knew him well, and although I wit- 
nessed only two of his exploits in per- 
son, I became an authority on his 
system — how, when, and where he 
operated, and with what results. Jack 
was so crooked he had to screw his shoes 
on, but still no one ever caught him out- 
side the law. The second stunt I saw him 
pull capped them all for downright gall 
and undaunted courage. 

This happened in Rawhide three years 
after the Rhyolite episode. The Rawhide 
affair required more nerve than a sensi- 
| ble person should have — Jack simply 
walked in and located the main inter- 





section of the town. At that time, 1908, 
Rawhide was bursting with a popula- 
tion of 14,000 people, including some 
of the West’s toughest men. This was 
the most elite, though not the most 
profitable, of Jack’s fraction hunts, since 
14,000 to 1 are considerable odds. 


[) n a new mining camp, as soon as 
enough ore bodies were found to sup- 
port a town, someone generally set aside 
land for a townsite, sometimes right on 
top of mining claims. Then streets were 
laid out and building lots offered for 
sale. In some booms more money was 
made off the townsite property than was 
produced in the mines. Rawhide was 
built on mining claims, and the land 
owners in the town had surface rights 
to the ground only. 

Everything works fast in a new strike. 
In this case the townsite locator used 
the mine location stakes, believing them 
to be correctly situated. Fraction Jack 
did some accurate surveying on his own 
and found a plot of ground in the very 
center of.town that was not covered by 
either the mining claims or the townsite. 
He kept the information secret until late 
in the day the city council was to meet. 


Abscng about sundown a small boy 
came up the street driving a burro 
hitched to a cart filled with rocks. He 
stopped in the center of the intersection 
where Jack was waiting and proceeded 
to build a location monument on which, 
when it was finished, Fraction Jack 
calmly sat down with a rifle across his 
knees. 

For an hour or so horses and wagons 
made a wide track around him on either 





side. Finally, gun in hand, the town 
marshal arrived on the run and shouted: 

“All right, Jack, what are you doing 
out there?” 

“Just resting a spell. No law for- 
bidding a man from resting on his own 
property, is there?” 

“IT got you covered, Jack, so come on 
off of there before I get trigger happy. 
If you move that rifle one inch, you'll 
find ventilation holes all through you. 
Now get coming.” 

Jack answered as usual in a low voice: 

‘You'd better look behind you, mar- 
shal, before you start pressing any 
trigger.” 

“Oh no you don’t. Do you think I’m 
going to fall for a gag as old as that?” 

About that time the lawman felt cold 
steel pressing against the middle of his 
back. He was a brave man, but he was 
also sensible. He batted his eyes a time 
or two, shook his head, smiled, and 
holstered his gun. He walked up the 
street without looking back at Jack or 
the confederate who put the drop on 
him. 


Wat night at the meeting of the coun- 
cil, members tossed hot arguments from 
one side of the room to the other, but 
they wound up by paying Fraction Jack 
$500 to move off the main street of 
Rawhide. Later that same night I saw 
Fraction Jack, the marshal and a tall 
stranger having a drink in the Northern 
Saloon. 

Dry winds now blow through the 
weathered buildings still standing in 
Rawhide. Fraction Jack is dead. He died 
in the County Hospital at Reno some 
years ago. But oldtimers remember well 
the exploits of Fraction Jack in the days 
when men were free to do anything they 
were tough enough to handle. O 
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All my life I’ve been interested 
in snakes. Mostly I’ve been inter- 
ested in avoiding them. The prob- 
lem is that I have two sons — you 
know the type — big blue eyes, 
butch hair cuts, assorted freckles. 
They are also interested in snakes, 
interested in keeping them as pets! 
My dream home in Las Vegas has 
become a split level biology lab! 

Naturally, I can’t let them keep 
these scaly beasts as permanent 
pets and most snakes don’t do too 
well in captivity anyhow. So, al- 
though I probably should have 
known better, I let my husband, 
Evin, and his two little Evins, talk 
me into letting them capture “just 
a few specimens.” They agreed to 
study the things and let them go. 
Actually it works out pretty well 
and the snakes don’t escape in the 
house too often. Well, sometimes, 
but we’ve managed to find them. 

We've developed quite a method 
for studying snakes in the wild. 
We carry a rock tied to a white 
handkerchief while we’re traveling 
and when someone spots a snake 
12 
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on the road one of my little 
leaguers pitches it out the window. 
This gives — “stop Daddy!” — 
plenty of time to find a place to 
pull off the highway or even to 
turn around and backtrack a little. 
The white handkerchief flaps like 
a flag in the breeze. Early morning 
or around sunset in spring and 
summer are the best times to spot 
snakes on the road. Most of Ne- 
vada is what could be called good 
snake country and any kind of 
paved road will do since the pave- 
ment retains a warmth that at- 
tracts the cold blooded snakes. 
Little traveled and deserted roads 
are probably best, and they’re 
much safer for the collector. 

Sometimes the snake will be 
what the boys call a DOR, dead 
on road, but you can still glean a 
lot of information from him. One 
thing’s sure. He’ll hold still while 
you examine him! 

If the snake is alive, be sure you 
know what kind of snake he is be- 
fore you pick him up. Non-pot- 
sonous varieties you can pick up in 
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your hand, grasping them closely 
behind the head so they can’t 
strike. Be careful. Even non-poi- 
sonous snakes have teeth and they 
can and will bite when disturbed. 

Snake sticks are easily made 
from a three-foot piece of broom 
handle by attaching a three- or 
four-inch angle iron to the one end. 
To use it, simply press the flat part 
of the angle iron down on the 
snake, slightly behind the head, 
and you've got him. The forked 
stick of snake catching lore is over- 
rated as most snakes can slither 
through. Kitchen tongs are also 
useful for picking up small snakes. 

Once you’ve got the snake there 
arises the problem of what to do 
with it. You can’t just sit there 
holding it. Well, you could but 
you'd probably feel pretty silly. 
Gunny sacks are excellent con- 
tainers and usually a snake will lie 
quietly when put into one. Even 
better than a gunny sack, we dis- 
covered, is a potato salad bowl, 
the kind with a plastic top that fits 
down snugly. Punch’small air holes 














The accompanying illustrations by Jo- 
sette Gourley are based on information 
and photos made available by Dr. C. M. 
Bogert of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. Scientific 
data in the captions was provided by 
Dr. Richard G. Miller, Director of the 
Foresta Institute, Carson City. 


in the cover and you, too, can 
bring ’em back alive. 

We found a DOR one evening 
about sundown while returning 
from a mountain picnic. This was 
the time, in an emergency situa- 
tion, when I invented the new use 
for the family salad bowl. This 
particular DOR was just an or- 
dinary gophersnake, but we had 
more fun with that unfortunate 
fellow than any other snake I can 
remember. He ran the full gamut 
— classrooms, boy scout meetings, 
even the spook house at the P.T.A. 
Carnival. He was a big one, nearly 
six feet long, a soft creamy color 





The Great Basin gophersnake (Pituophis 
catenifer deserticola) occurs in a wide 
variety of habitats from the creosote-bur 
sage areas of the South to shadscale and 
grassland northward, and into the pine 
forests of the mountains, Usually active 
in the early morning and evening hours 
but nocturnal in the desert, the gopher- 
snake finds and constricts small mam- 
mals. The gophersnake is regarded as 
beneficial and is protected in some agri- 
cultural areas. 
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with dark patches on his back. I 
kept him in the deep freeze for 
several days because I honestly 


_didn’t know where else to store 


him. Finally I managed to enlist 
the help of our corner druggist 
who provided formaldehyde from 
his pharmacy and an empty gallon 
mayonnaise jar from his lunch 
counter. My equipment gathered, 
I set the snake out to thaw. I was 
amazed at what happened to him 
once he warmed up. Instead of 
remaining curled up in the docile 
fashion I had left him, he now 
was humped and turned with his 
head slightly reared. For one 
ghastly moment I thought he had 
come back to life. 

I have since learned the proper 
way to preserve a snake — by in- 
jecting the head and tail with a 
10 per cent formaldehyde solution 
and slitting the stomach at inter- 
vals with a razor blade to allow for 
better penetration. At the time, I 
just mixed up the solution in the 
jar and dunked him in tail first! 

Gophersnakes are quite com- 
14 
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mon in Nevada and all over the 
West. They can dig very well and 
it is fascinating to watch them in 
action. They loosen the earth with 
their snouts, catch a dislodged clod 
on loop of the “neck” and toss it 
backwards. Some _ gophersnakes 
are too lazy to dig and prefer to 
seek refuge in rodent burrows, in 
which, if inhabited, they find 
both room and board. Their diet 
consists chiefly of small rodents, 
but they can and do climb trees to 
get at young birds and eggs. Like 
all snakes they have separately 
hinged jaws that open indepen- 
dently of each other, so they can 
swallow seemingly impossible 
things. 

The glossysnake inhabits much 
the same territory as his cousin the 
gophersnake. In color he is paler 
than the gophersnake and _ his 
habits are more nocturnal. They 
both kill their prey by constriction 
but the glossysnake prefers lizards 
to rodent fare. 

Snakes’ scales are fascinating to 
study. He has two distinct kinds. 






Those on top, the ones we’re most 
accustomed to seeing, bear a dis- 
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The sidewinder (Crotalus cerastes), a 
small, rapid traveler in the desert night, 
is found around the sandy lower levels 
where creosote bush and bur sage occur. 
In the daytime the sidewinder may bury 
himself to eye level in sand. The Nevada 
population extends beyond Clark County 
into southernmost Lincoln and Nye 
Counties. The column of J-shaped, dis- 
connected marks across the sand mark 
the passage of a ’winder, the hook of 
the J being made by the head and neck 
and the forward-thrown arm of the J 
marking the line of the body in the 
thrust of its farther advance. The poison- 
ous sidewinder occurs beyond Death 
Valley into the Mojave Desert of Cali- 
fornia, and to the south another sub- 
species occupies the Colorado Desert. A 
third form inhabits the Sonoran Desert of 
Mexico. Food of the young is lizards, 
while adults are said to prefer mammals. 





The California kingsnake (Lampropeltis 
getulus) is found near riverbottoms, 
farmlands, in the desert under logs and 
debris and in rocky outcrops. Non- 
poisonous, the kingsnake is active at 
night or cooler hours of the summer day. 
This snake eats other snakes, lizards, 
frogs and small mammals and birds. 
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tinctive pattern. They are always 
uneven in number if you care to 
count across the rows. Flip the 
snake over and notice his horizon- 
tal belly scales — they may remind 
you of a closed venetian blind. Like 
venetian blinds they open and close 
slightly as the snake crawls along 
and they help to keep him from 
slipping, much like the tread on 
a tire. The only western snake that 
does not conform to this two-scale 
pattern is the wormsnake, a small, 
blind nocturnal burrower. 

The scales, of course, give the 
snake his design and coloration 
and some of them are truly beau- 
tiful. Kingsnakes, which are rather 
widespread in Nevada, have the 
distinction of eating, among other 
things, rattlesnakes, and are im- 
mune to their venom. Kingsnakes, 
among the prettiest snakes in 
North America, come in various 
colors. Some are black and cream, 
some a rusty color. Showiest of all 
is the scarlet kingsnake with his 
bands of red, black and yellow 
from head to tail. He is small, only 
about 18 inches, very gentle, and 
is often wrongly confused with the 
Arizona coralsnake which, with its 
bands of red, yellow, and black, is 
related to the cobra, and consid- 
ered highly poisonous. 

Some authorities, however, hold 
that the Arizona coralsnake is not 
as dangerous as is commonly be- 
lieved. Although his venom, drop 
for drop, is one of the most deadly, 
the experts point out that he is too 
small, and his fangs too short to 
endanger a human being. The non- 
poisonous milksnake also bears a 
three-color pattern, a striking red, 
black, and yellow design. Since all 
three of these snakes look very 
much alike at first glance, how do 
you tell which is poisonous? Some 
wise person once figured out the 
secret and put his wisdom into 
16 


verse: “Red and black . . . friend 
of Jack. Red and yellow... killa 
fellow.” It’s a handy way to re- 
member. 

When the word “snake” is men- 
tion the one that usually comes to 
mind is that infamous old devil, 
the rattlesnake. I always had the 
uneasy notion that if I ever en- 
countered one of these evil crea- 
tures he would charge me at light- 
ning speed and sink his venomous 
fangs deep into my ankle or leg. 
I couldn’t have been more mis- 
taken. For I have learned these 
rattletailed fellows are really quite 
bashful — every bit as afraid of 
us aS we might be of them. 

The four of us camped last 
spring by a deserted copper mine 
near the base of Mount Potosi in 
Clark County. We’d done a lot of 
talking about rattlesnakes, but the 
boys never yet had been lucky 
enough to see one in the wild. It 
didn’t appear we’d pick one up 
this trip either, when Wayne, then 
age seven, shot like a rocket from 
behind a creosote bush. 

“There’s a rattler under that 
bush, Mom!” 

One look at the kid and I was 
pretty sure he knew what he was 
talking about. He was almost pure 
white, with eyes like dinner plates. 
He kept right on running, past me, 
across the camp, picked up two 
rocks from the campfire circle and 
beat it right back to the bush. 

The rattler was there all right, a 
western diamondback about three 
feet long. He didn’t like our com- 
pany, but he didn’t attack either. 
He just turned and slunk away. 
Well! We weren’t going to let him 
go just like that! Here we had a 
perfectly good specimen of rattle- 
snake right in front of us and he 
wasn’t going to even put on a 
show. We followed, showering 
pebbles at him, but he ignored us. 


All he wanted was sanctuary. Our 
youngest suggested the possibility 
that he’d heard about the one-way 
ride in the potato salad bowl. At 
any rate it took a lot of prodding 
with a long stick to get him to coil 
and finally rattle. As soon as we'd 
withdraw the stick, he’d head once 
more for the bushes. 

It wasn’t that we enjoyed pes- 
tering the poor thing, but I felt it 
was a lesson for us all to hear those 
rattles going—a sound that closely 
resembles a cicada noisily singing 
on a summer night. 

The rattlesnake adds a new seg- 
ment, or button, to his rattle each 
time he sheds his skin, usually once 
a year. You can’t tell his age by 
simple counting his buttons, how- 
ever, because, as we have learned, 
some years the snake may shed 
more than once, and sometimes he 
outdoes himself altogether, even 
shedding his accumulated rattles. 

Finally we left our diamond- 
backed friend alone. He went his 
way, we went ours, much to the 
howling of our offspring who 
wanted to take him home — “just 
for a couple of days.” 

Sidewinders, a variety of small 
rattlesnake, are often found in the 
sandy desert areas. They are a 
little stouter than some rattlers but 


average only 18 to 30 inches in 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
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The western diamondback rattlesnake . 
(Crotalus atrox) is the largest of the 
seven species of Nevada rattlers. Wide- 
spread in the Southwest below the 37th 
parallel, the diamondback occurs in Ne- 
vada along the Colorado River, possibly _ 
as far north as the Virgin Mountains. 
The Great Basin rattler (Crotalus viridis) 
and others take over farther north. This 
snake feeds mostly on rodents and other 
small animals secured by poisoning. The 
diamondback has caused more human 
fatalities in the United States than any 
other rattler species. 
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If a man is as old as his arteries, a tree is as old 
as its rings. With feminine reticence many species 
refuse to tell, but certain of the junipers and pines 
particularly admit it freely, showing a growth ring 
for each year. Only within the past decade dendro- 
chronologists, whose business it is to probe the mat- 
ter, have discovered that some of the Bristlecone 
pines are the oldest of all living things. Seedlings 
which sprouted in the days of Babylon still grow in 
the White Mountains on the Nevada-California bor- 
der at a chilly 10,000-foot timberline. They were 
born 26 centuries before Christ. In light of this new 
information California’s Big Trees or Giant Sequoias 
appear as mere youngsters. The General Sherman 
Tree, largest of them all, began its some 3,000-year 
life in the pyramid building days of Egypt’s 18th 
Dynasty. The taller but less long-lived Redwood 
trees on the Pacific Coast sprouted a thousand years 
later, in the time when Hannibal prodded elephants 
over the Alps. 

Pinus aristata (the botanical name meaning 
Bristlecone pine) makes no claim to noble stature, 
nor does it stand in shadowy groves through which 
sunlight filters as into cathedral windows. It belongs 
rather to the lonely company called, in Europe, the 
Krummholz (crooked wood), and in the lofty Rocky 
Mountains, Wind-timber. To find it you must search 
the desolate altitudes above 7,500 feet in the moun- 
tains of Nevada, Colorado, Utah, northern New 
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Mexico, desert ranges of eastern California (the 
Panamint and White Mountains) or on the San 
Francisco Peaks of Arizona. The list of possible 
places may seem to offer an abundance of locations 
but the Bristlecone pine occurs only in scattered 
groves and always where life is most difficult. 

Typical pine needles on the aristata come in 
bundles of five measuring one to one and a half 
inches long. The cones, bearing seeds as viable on 
ancient trees as on the youngest to bear them, are 
three to three and a half inches long, brown and 
thick-scaled from which the little bristles project. 

A Bristlecone pine tree of six feet or even less 
may have 900 growth rings and be still older. At 
times summer never comes and an average annual 
temperature of two degrees above freezing means no 
growing season. The wind scours their bark off, 
bends them, stunts them. It is hard to understand 


Opposite, top — Symphony in age-old wood. Im- 
pressive groves of Bristlecones grow in the White 
Mountains near Westergard Pass east of Bishop, 
California. Take Nevada Route 3, west from US 95 
south of Goldfield, to get to the area. Opposite, 
bottom — Over the ages this twisted pattern evolved. 
Although the Bristlecone is sometimes grotesque, it 
may also, with its mathematical curves and spirals, 
be as pleasing to the eye as this tree in the Inyo 


National Forest in eastern California. 




















why the most tormented of the species seem to live 
the longest. A possible answer is that the old trees 


contain more than the usual amount of resin. The 
living part of a tree may have only a slender ribbon 
of bark protecting the thread of life. Seldom reach- 
ing more than 20 to 40 feet in height, these trees 
are dramatic, often weird in shape but never grace- 
ful. Some present great silver gray slabs of trunks, 
some of which may even be eroded away by wind 
and sand. Other trees feature craggy pinnacles lift- 
ing above the green branches, or the trunks may be 
spread — a whole new tree, as it were, growing pick- 
a-back on the older one. 

Dr. Edmund Shulman, dendrochronologist at 
the University of Arizona, established the age of the 
Bristlecones as a climax to a 20 year search. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci in the late 15th century probably 
published the first tree-ring dating method. In mod- 
ern times Dr. A. E. Douglas, an astronomer probing 
the relation of sunspots to climate,-revived and de- 
veloped the theory. Studies around the world today 
are based on his work. Part of his research consisted 
of dating prehistoric ruins by studying the timbers 
found in them. He built a calendar based on tree 
rings that has been pushed to 6,600 years by Dr. C. 
W. Ferguson of the Arizona Tree Ring Research 
Group. Man has kept weather records for only one 
century. The trees have done it for many ages. 

20 


The discovery and proof of age of these oldest 
living things is no matter of idle curiosity nor done to 
exploit one more scenic point of interest. It is part 
of a very complicated science, linked to the stars. It 
may yet reveal the effect of the sun on interstellar. 
travel on the one hand, and something about the 
equally mysterious secrets of life on our own planet. 

No one has made a complete survey of the 
Bristlecone pine in Nevada although remarkable 
specimens occur in the Snake Range in eastern Ne- 
vada, in an area which may eventually become Ne- 
vada’s first National Park. To find one, you must 
look, of course, above the 7,500-foot level. In these 
higher elevations they appear in the most dramatic 


Above — Twisting skyward, this Bristlecone’s green 
needles defy the harsh climate that holds for most 
of the year at snow-covered Wheeler Peak, In the 
background, pinnacles rim the glaciated basin below 
the 13,063-foot peak. Opposite — The oldest living 
things on earth— to see the tortured trunks and 
branches of the Bristlecone is to understand how 
stubbornly these historic trees have battled for sur- 
vival through the storms of centuries. Center pages 
following — Ancient ghost in a stark setting. This 
once-proud giant sprouted some 2,600 years before 
Christ. Photo was taken on a plateau over 10,000 
feet in altitude in the White Mountains. 
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shapes and sizes and most vividly demonstrate their 
fierce will to live. By the same token they always 
grow in beautiful country—high, remote, with splen- 
did views of valleys and canyons below or other 
mountains beyond. 

Another of their haunts is the rugged White 
Mountains in Nevada’s Esmeralda County, within 
the Inyo National Forest. Across the border in Inyo 
County, the western limit of growth, the oldest of 
the Bristlecone pines occur. Farther west, across 


Utah, too, has scattered groves of Bristlecones. This 
one, for example, grows at Cedar Breaks National 
Monument. The Pinus aristata or Bristlecone grows 
in several western states including Nevada, Utah, 
California, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico. 








Owens Valley, the higher Sierra Nevada Range 
blocks off moisture, helping to create the climate 
these magnificent woody patriarchs require to reach 
their remarkable age. 

Nevada State Route 3, running west from U.S. 
95 south of Goldfield, reaches Westergard Pass in 
the White Mountains. To the north, forest roads, 
some paved, head into the Ancient Bristlecone Pine 
Forest — to the trees with mighty memories and the 
knack of living almost forever. L] 


Sculptured giant— this Bristlecone is anchored 
below Wheeler Peak in eastern Nevada. A number 
of the ancient trees are found here, one reason this 
portion of the Snake Range may eventually be 
designated a national park. 
































PHOTOS BY JACK O’GRADY 


The hundredth anniversary of that 
enduring French institution, the 
Folies Bergere, did not go un- 
noticed in Las Vegas. The birth- 
day is currently being celebrated 
in‘a big way at the Hotel Tropi- 
cana where a new centennial edi- 
tion of the Tropicana’s renowned 
Folies Bergere (Can Can and all) 
is playing to capacity crowds. The 
revue, consisting of eleven over- 
powering production scenes plus 
seven specialty acts, is a mem- 
orable tribute to the show that put 
Paris on the map in 1867. 


Its producers put the 95-minute 
revue together at a cost of $750,- 
000, mixing music, color and mo- 
tion to turn out one of America’s 
greatest entertainment packages. 


Thoughtful as she pauses before 
swinging into action in front of the 
footlights downstage center, the 
young lady on the right is Patricia 
La Forge, a native of England, 
who also appears, in a somewhat 
livelier pose, on the front cover. 














Left, highlights from the show’s 18 
scenes, all as much in the French 
tradition as the names they bear— 
names such as JEAX D’ECHECS 
(Chess Game), ARC EN CIEL DE 
PARIS (Rainbow of Paris) and LES 
LAPINS (The Rabbits). Staged in 
the spectacular style that has made 
Las Vegas famous, the Folies at 
the Tropicana is one more reason 
the Strip has earned its reputation 
as the entertainment capital of 
the world. 
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SUNDAY SNAKE HUNTERS 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


length. They are easily distin- 
guished by their strange, rapid 
movement and the horn-like pro- 
jections over their eyes. Sidewind- 
ers don’t have to sidewind. They 
are perfectly capable of moving in 
any normal snake-like manner and 
they sometimes do. Other snakes 
will imitate the sidewinder if 
placed on smooth or slippery sur- 
faces, sidewinding until they can 
get off of it. 

Another type of rattlesnake old- 
timers like to spin yarns about is 
the bull rattler. He’s a formidable 
fellow, the end result of a union 
between a promiscuous gopher- 
snake, a constrictor, and a playboy 
rattlesnake. According to the sour- 
doughs who are prone to enlarge 


on the truth, he has the option of 


either poisoning you or squeezing 
you to death. I’m glad to report 
this character is purely a figment 
of someone’s imagination. 

Snakes are definitely a curiosity, 
however, and the facts about them 
are as fascinating as the fiction. 
For example, hard as it may be to 
believe, they actually do their 
smelling with their tongues, using 
them to carry odorous particles in 
the air to the Jacobson’s Organ lo- 
cated in the roof of their mouths. 
Stranger still, they can protrude 
their windpipes out the sides of 
their mouths, enabling them to 
breath while they are swallowing 
a particularly large morsel of food. 

Intriguing as snakes are, I can’t 
blame the boys for taking such an 
interest in them. Snakes aren’t af- 
fectionate or even smart enough 
to make satisfactory pets, but they 
are quiet and — Oh, Good Grief! 
The western racer has escaped 
from the terrarium and is in my 
neighbor’s yard. ; 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Brown, but 
that snake in your grass is mine!”’L] 


MAYNARD DIXON REMEMBERED 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


This was the beginning of the “west- 
ern” Maynard Dixon, the prologue to 
his professional career. From this period 
forward, he followed the same life pat- 
tern, alternating his role as Bohemian 
westerner of mountain and desert and 
“western” Bohemian of San Francisco’s 
Montgomery Street. 

He lived the full life of San Fran- 
cisco’s art colony in the early 1900's, 
breaking into his studio existence with 
other trips to Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, 
and Oregon. 

His first recognition as a painter came 
in 1905 with an exhibition at the Bo- 
hemian Club. Other successes followed, 
interspersed with periods of potboiling 
— illustrating for money. 


Second Nevada Trip 

Also in 1905, he made his second 
trip to Nevada, this time on assignment 
from Cosmopolitan Magazine for a 
series of drawings of the mining camps 
of Tonopah and Goldfield. 

With most of his art collection de- 
stroyed in the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire the following year, he went to 
work for the Chronicle, and struggled on 
the side, to freelance his potboilers. A 
desperate period for everyone, it was 
an impossible one for the artist. 


First Mural 

Then, as circumstances reached a new 
low, he received his first mural commis- 
sion. The Southern Pacific ordered four 
panels for its depot in Tucson, Arizona, 
and he gave them the story of the land — 
“The Apache,” “The Prospector,” “The 
Cattlemen,” and “Irrigation.” It was his 
first success in mural painting, and it 
opened up a whole new world of possi- 
bilities. Possibilities for expressing in 
scale his sweeping sense of history, the 
elements, and man. 

Among the great murals he produced 
during succeeding years perhaps his best- 
known are “The Indian Yesterday” and 
“The Indian Today,” in the Department 
of The Interior, Washington, D.C. 


New York 

In 1907 Dixon joined other artist refu- 
gees from San Francisco in an attempt 
to get a new start in New York. He 
illustrated stories for the Century maga- 
zine, Scribner’s, Collier’s and other peri- 
odicals, as well as the books of Clarence 
Mulford and Dane Coolidge. His paint- 
ings were hung at the National Academy 
of Design .and he was elected to the 
Architectural League, the Salmagundi 
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Club, and the New York Society of [lus- 
trators. But he was not happy with his 
new success, and homesick, he forfeited 
a promising future to return in 1912 to 
his studio on Montgomery Street. 

It was a wise sacrifice in the long run, 
but it began another period of bitter 
struggle which, combined with the break- 
down of his first marriage, caused a set- 
back in health and morale. 

Interspersed in the dreadful years, 
however, were moments of triumph. His 
murals were hailed by art critics, and his 
paintings acclaimed. At the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition of 1915 he won an 
award for his “Trail in Oregon.” His 
“Navajo Travelling” was bought by the 
Cook Museum in Honolulu, and “Corral 
Dust” by the De Young Museum in San 
Francisco. 

In the following years, he taught at 
the California School of Fine Arts, and 
in his own work began to move toward 
a new freedom of expression. 


Emergence 
The year 1920 saw his departure for- 
ever from the field of commercial and 
illustrative art and his emergence as a 
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painter of growing national importance. 

It was during this period of transition 
and development in his work that he met 
and married the talented portrait photog- 
rapher Dorothea Lange, a student of 
Arnold Genthe, who was later to become 
one of America’s leading documentary 
photographers. 

A show of 36 canvasses at the Gump 
Gallery in San Francisco revealed the 
new Dixon art. Nilsen Laurvich, Direc- 
tor of San Francisco’s Museum of Fine 
Arts, said: 

“Here at last we have an artist, a 

Westerner born, gifted with an eye 

acutely alive to the beauty of our 

western world, and endowed with 
uncommon power and discernment 
to portray it in terms of art.” 

Succeeding months brought exhibi- 
tions at the Macbeth Galleries and the 
National Academy in New York; at the 
Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington; 
and at art centers in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. East- 
ern critics were startled by the display. 
Said one: “I felt the warmth of your 
sunsets, the mystery of your canyons, 
and the majesty of your red-men.” The 
American Art News remarked: “As a 
painter, indeed, Mr. Dixon is a remark- 
able technician. His “September Moon- 
light” is unlike any such noctural effect 
that has ever come to us from the West.” 

Never a robust man (a newspaper 
once called him “mosquito-thin” ), Dixon 
fell victim to recurring attacks of asthma 
and rheumatism. Following his eastern 
tour, he traveled into Navajo and Hopi 
country, hoping the change of air and 
environment would bring him relief. 

Out of this trip, besides 36 canvasses 
and drawings, came two books, one a 
collection of Indian children’s stories, 
and a book of verse, ““Poems and Seven 
Drawings.” 


Third Nevada Trip 

Dixon’s third trip to Nevada was in 
1927 when he traveled for four months 
across the northern part of the state, 
through sheep country, over wild-horse 
ranges, and into the Black Rock Desert. 
Some 56 paintings from this expedition 
were shown at the Riverside Hotel in 
Reno. Nearly all were sold. Many of 
these have disappeared, from the record, 
but perhaps as they pass to a new gen- 
eration, someone will recognize them and 
guard them as a heritage not only of 
Nevada but of the world of art. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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Explore the High Sierra and the val- 
leys around Reno and Lake Tahoe. 
Visit colorful Virginia City; absorb 
Carson City’s historic charm. 
RENO MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 323-8684 
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BY STANLEY PAHER 


~-RAMILTON 








parked into being by a small dis- 
covery in the fall of 1865, the White 
Pine mining district blazed with activity 
after rich ledges were discovered on 
Treasure Hill in January 1868. The rush 
was immediate — it was big, fast, and 
impressive. Within a year three young, 
vigorous towns flourished in this remote 
corner of eastern Nevada. Each was in- 
corporated by the state legislature and 
each boasted a substantial business dis- 
trict along with all the proper municipal 
fittings — daily newspapers, post offices, 
mayors, councils, and fire departments. 
Shermantown became the milling 
town, its mills pounding out silver ore 
extracted at Treasure Hill where the 
largest mines were located. Treasure 
City sprang up near the mines and was 





chiefly noted for its large commercial 
district. To Hamilton, the supply center, 
went the distinction of being the first 
county seat when White Pine County 
was created on March 2, 1869. Together 
the three towns surged with a popula- 
tion of about 20,000 during the spring 
and summer of 1869 when the district 
was at its height. 

Making up this crowd of 20,000 were 
a motley assortment of miners, pros- 
pectors, teamsters, painted ladies, Sho- 
shone Indians, Chinese, swindlers, and 
confidence men. Bullwhackers wearing 
soldiers coats were the noisy ones, crack- 
ing whips a dozen feet in length. Bois- 
trous wheeler-dealers strolled the side- 
walks, buying, selling, and talking mines. 
They decked themselves out in huge 











overcoats, their pockets stuffed with ore 
specimens, small silver bars, and rolls 
of duplicate location notices and assay 
certificates. These were the big operators 
who strained to hear the rumble of the 
incoming stage, hopeful that they would 
be able to sell a salted mine to a green- 
horn passenger. And, though they were 
less conspicuous the respectable were 
also there, the teachers, retired army 
officers, mining officials, judges. 

This restless group of silver seekers 
flocked into Hamilton from every part 
of the West, most of them coming by 
way of the nearest railroad station at 
Elko, 110 miles to the north. During the 
spring of 1869 hundreds jammed the 
road from Elko to Hamilton—on horse- 
back, in jerkwater stages, on wagons, 


So 














muleback, burros, with provisions and 
without, everyone hellbent for the new 
boom. 

Hamilton was bustle and hurry, noise, 
excitement and confusion. At its zenith 
the town was graced by a number of 
substantial business buildings. There 
were theatres, fraternal orders, offices 
for 23 lawyers, 101 saloons (most with 
billiard tables), banks, stores, dance 
halls, stage line companies, auction 
houses, a soda factory, and several 
breweries. A steam pumping works and 
water company were organized by an 
optimistic San Francisco firm _ that 


wrongly anticipated Hamilton’s popula- — 


tion would expand to 50,000. 

But Hamilton was destined for an 
early decline. By the end of 1870 nearby 
Treasure Hill’s rich surface veins gave 
out and very little ore profitable enough 
to mill was uncovered at lower depths. 
Occasional fires also hastened the town’s 
demise, the largest one taking place in 
1873 when a cigar store owner turned 
arsonist to collect on his insurance. He 
was subsequently brought to trial and 
sent to prison. Another major fire in 
1885 destroyed the courthouse and re- 
sulted in the removal of the county seat 
to Ely two years later. Today Hamilton 
is completely deserted. On the once 
bustling townsite stand the scattered 
remnants of only a few buildings includ- 
ing the tumbled ruins of the majestic 
Withington Hotel, regarded as one of 
Nevada’s finest for several years. 


ee the road to Hamilton from 
U. S. 50 is safe to travel most of the 
year, the extensive ruins at Treasure 
City, three miles south and 1,500 feet 
higher than Hamilton are harder to get 
to. The trip to Treasure City should be 
made in high axle vehicles only, and only 
during the summer months. Modern low- 
slung cars were not designed to climb 
Treasure Hill. The road to Treasure City 
climbs rapidly but evenly up the side of 
the mountain, and it is still traveled 
regularly by explorers and history buffs. 

During the boom days of 1869-1870 
this road was a busy boulevard contain- 
ing rigs of every description, some haul- 
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ing freight, others taking passengers to 
the city on the mountain top. Every 
morning in Hamilton the sharp voice 
of the shuttle operator alerted the waiting 
passengers to the departure of the sleigh: 
“All aboard the Treasure City! Carry 
you right up the hill for three dollars.” 
This was the cry which a visitor to the 
area heard as he stepped forth from one 
of the canvas-walled and sawdust floored 
restaurants in which he had eaten steak, 
North American hash, baking soda bis- 
cuits, and frijole coffee for one dollar. 
In the winter the Treasure City road 
was always hazardous because of ice, 
and the sharp, strong wind made riding 
in a sleigh anything but fun. As you 
ascend this road today, it is not hard to 
understand why Treasure City, perched 
as it was at a windy altitude of over 
9,000 feet, was a very cold and miser- 
able place nine months out of the year. 
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R uins are scattered for over a mile 
at Treasure City, near the abandoned 
mines that produced most of the 
$10,600,000 in silver taken from the 
district. The local White Pine News 
once boasted that more men were 
making and losing fortunes at Treasure 
City than on the Comstock. Over 13,000 
claims were filed on this hill in two 
years beginning in 1868, and specula- 
tion and selling of mining properties and 
stocks took place at a furious pace. The 
town itself was laid out on a sloping 
surface amid several hundred claims, 
and streets and alleys were crowded 
with pits and shallow shafts. It was said 
that Treasure City had altitude, silver, 
people, and whiskey — everything that 
a flourishing mining town needed ex- 
cept water. 


From Treasure City, if you are travel- 
ing in a high axle vehicle, you can con- 
tinue south through the town then de- 
scend on a road winding down a steep 
canyon to Shermantown, a picturesque 
ghost town where mill ruins and roofless 
walls stand amid thick sagebrush. During 
1868-1869 eight mills with an aggregate 
of 69 stamps were constructed near the 
springs and a lively town formed. But 
since the town’s economy was inex- 
tricably linked to the mines on Treasure 


Hill, Shermantown perished with their 


decline. By 1879 this town of 3,000 was 
reduced to a solitary family. 

From Shermantown continue to Eber- 
hardt on a well graded road that passes 
through magnificent, rugged canyons. At 
Eberhardt it is necessary to park the car 
beside the road and walk a few yards 
west to reach the stone ruins and cellars 
of the famed Eberhardt Mine townsite. 
Eberhardt expanded and _ prospered 


briefly after 1870 when the rest of the ~ 


district and its extravagant hopes had 
plummeted to failure. 


From Eberhardt a graded road leads 
north around the rugged, abrupt east 
slope of Treasure Hill back to Hamilton. 
There a visit to Mourner’s Point, the 
cemetery at the northern outskirts of the 
city, completes the tour through the his- 
toric White Pine district. 


Before traveling the byways men- 
tioned ask about road conditions. O 
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“THE TIFFANY OF THE STRIP” 


Folies 
Bergere 
Centennial 


*Saturday Evening Post 


1867 - 1967 


You’ll call it the most complete resort hotel in 
Las Vegas . . . One-hundred-fifty acre vacation 
wonderland . . . Featuring the All-New 1967 spec- 
tacular Folies Bergere Centennial in the spacious 
Theatre Restaurant ...Entertainment’s most 
exciting names in the Blue Room. . . Epicurean 
adventures in the Gourmet Room, truly one of 
America’s fine Restaurants .. . Romance in 
intimate La Fontaine Lounge . . . The most luxu- 
rious rooms and suites in Las Vegas .. . Complete 





convention facilities and expertly trained person- 
nel... Sparkling swimming pool in lush tropical 
setting .. . Health Clubs .. . Tennis courts... 
18-hole Tropicana Championship Golf Course. 
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AMERICAN HOME OF THE FOLIES BERGERE 
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MAYNARD DIXON REMEMBERED 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 
Disaster 

Years of prosperity and mounting rec- 
ognition from murals, exhibitions, and 
lectures were brought to a shuddering 
halt for the Dixons with the panic of 
1929 and the Depression years which 
followed. Commissions were cancelled, 
murals were forgotten, and people who 
could be counted on to patronize the gal- 
leries were too distraught to think of art. 

Yet, perversely, in the years of dis- 
couragement and want, as always, Dixon 
managed to turn out some of his greatest 
works. Among these was “Shapes of 
Fear,” a remarkable gray-toned compo- 
sition of four shrouded, faceless figures 
dramatizing the era of despair. This work 
was later purchased by the National Aca- 


. demy and added to the permanent collec- 


tion at the Brooklyn Museum. 

Out of the Depression years came 
other masterpieces of allegory, ‘““The For- 
gotten Man,” “Destination Unknown,” 
and later, the scenes of San Francisco’s 
waterfront strikes. Angered and bewil- 
dered at the brutality of a sick society, he 
painted a dozen canvasses, which he ad- 
mitted wryly, “nobody wants to own.” 
Most of them are now in the 69-piece 
Dixon collection owned by Brigham 
Young University in Utah. 


Fourth Nevada Period 


In 1933 the Dixons stayed briefly at 
Fallen Leaf Lake, where Maynard turned 
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out several paintings of the region. He 
was scornful of “postcard scenery,” how- 
ever, and found the Tahoe setting “too 
arty.” As a result they came over the 
range to Carson City. 

And this marked the beginning of the 
Dixon love affair with the blue hills and 
tall poplars, the lazy summers and golden 
autumns, and the people of our town. 
He didn’t stay long this time, but long 
enough to make plans to return the fol- 
lowing year. Which he did. 

He painted Boulder Dam that next 
spring, under W.P.A. commission. He 
termed it a battle assignment, “a war of 
man against rock.” He was impressed, 
but worked again in anger at the toll of 
life required to change and harness’ na- 
ture. The results of his Boulder Dam 
work — 24 oils, water colors, and draw- 
ings — were exhibited at the De Young 
Museum in San Francisco, and then 
shipped to Washington where they have 
become lost to view in archives. 


Back to Carson City 


Then he came back to Carson. 

Maynard and Dorothea and their two 
boys, John and Danny, now 7 and 10, 
moved into the apartment my mother had 
fixed up for them at one end of our big 
house. We lived in the old Bliss-Yering- 
ton home which had enough room to 
permit everyone to indulge his individ- 
uality. Mayard took over the old formal 


dining room for his large canvasses and 
easel work, and Dorothea converted the 
butler’s pantry into a darkroom. 

They came and went according to their 
talents — Maynard off in the hills cap- 
turing the patterns to be worked in oil 
the following day — Dorothea with cam- 
era looking for faces with character and 
for vignettes of small town life. 

There would be picnics under the crab- 
apple tree, with Dixon sandwiches — 
honey on top of cottage cheese on top of 
peanut butter on top of graham crackers. 
There would be a bucket of draft beer 
from the old brewery. And there would 
be Mother scolding Maynard for using 
bawdy language in front of the children. 

I remember Dorothea in sandals and 
bright Mexican skirts, romping with her 
boys in the orchard. She died two years 
ago at the age of 70, one of America’s 
great documentary camera artists. At 
the time of her death she was working 
on a retrospective exhibit of her photo- 
graphs at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. The exhibit was held in 
posthumous tribute. 

Dorothea’s Depression photos won her 
national recognition and she was asked 
to take the official pictures of the Reset- 
tlement Administration, “migrant farm 
labor, roadside camps, Hoovervilles, and 
the tragic conditions of jobless men with 
the menace of vigilantes in the back- 
ground.” The Dixons traveled together 




















Here, two more of Dixon’s works — a meticulous drawing and a memorable desert scene. 


for a while, but it was not Maynard’s 
world. He could not continue to live and 
paint in anger. When he came back the 
following year, he came alone. 

He spent the summer and fall of 1935 
in and out of Carson City. He would be 
gone for a few days — out on the range 
with a campfire and the solitude he loved. 
Then he would bring his memorized 
scenes and colors back to the studio and 
work swiftly but with infinite care, inter- 
preting the story of the hills and the rocks 
and the sunsets. He even worked at 
times by moonlight to capture the mys- 
tery of the great simple forms of land and 
sky. He had the power of total recall, 
transmitting color, forms, and scenes dis- 
tilled from the essence of earlier experi- 
ence. He never drew a line that was not 
the result of empirical experiment or 
honest conviction. 

Sometimes at night he would read his 
campfire poems by our fireplace, and 
occasionally he would let me sit at his 
feet while he painted. In later years 
when I happened on a Dixon painting, 
I’d smile as I recalled watching him fume 
over the turn of that certain line — and 
the rich ripe language that went with it. 

He obtained his divorce in Carson 
City that fall, and held an exhibition at 
Reno at which he sold some of his finest 
paintings. 

He came again in the summer and 
autumn of 1936 and 1937. By now he 


was one of us, at home in Carson. He 
exchanged stories with the Governor 
over the side fence, and ate Basque food 
at the old French Hotel. 

A friend of Maynard’s was someone 
he could look in the eye as an equal. 
And all men came under that category, 
if they met his standards. 

He gave me a letter to Mayor La 
Guardia when I left for New York that 
last year. I didn’t dare use it for some 
time, but when I did, I was chided for 
not coming sooner. La Guardia laughed 
at the letter and asked, “What was 
Maynard doing when you saw him last?” 
I said, “He was drinking Dago red with 
some small town pals,” And he replied, 
“That’s what he was doing the last time 
T saw him.” 

I felt, as I had before, and would 
again, that I had been brushed by the 
quality of understatement in Dixon that 
was akin to the greatness in his art. 

In October of 1937, in Carson City, he 
was married to Edith Hamlin, a San 
Francisco artist in her own right. Gentle, 
talented, warmly appreciative of his 
character and his work, Edith Hamlin, 
who was many years his junior, was to 
care for, encourage, and assist Dixon for 
the rest of his life. It was she who com- 
pleted his last mural in Tucson when he 
was too ill to go on. And it is she, a 
distinguished San Francisco artist today, 
who will be arranging a Maynard Dixon 


memorial exhibition at the Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in the near future. 

I didn’t see him again until 1941 in 
Mount Carmel, Utah. Because of failing 
health, and his long kinship with the 
Southwest, he had closed his San Fran- 
cisco studio in 1939 and moved to 
Tucson, Arizona. From here, each sum- 
mer and fall he would transfer his work 
to Mount Carmel where he and Edith 
Hamlin had built a studio-home against 
the rich colors of Zion country. 

For some reason, my heart was heavy 
as I headed for Mount Carmel that sum- 
mer. It was even more so when J arrived. 
Maynard was ill, thinner than ever, and 
coughing badly. He was limited to only 
a few hours of work a day, but otherwise 
he managed to carry on with robust good 
humor and undiminished enjoyment of 
life. There were the traditional raw 
steaks, good red wine, simmering sar- 
donic wit, and the gentle philosophy that 
comes with attunement to the stars. Life 
was suddenly less filled with hurt. 

I never saw him again. 

He once wrote, 

At last 

I shall give myself to the desert 
again 

That I, in its golden dust, 

May be blown from a barren 
peak 

Broadcast over the sun-lands. 

And that is the way it happened. (0 
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Nevada’s infamous Washoe Zephyrs, as 
Mark Twain called them, are wind- 
storms of remarkable temper and in- 
tensity. Fortunately there aren’t too 
many of them. A gentler form of the 
zephyr is the mild-mannered dust devil 
or thermal, a spiraling column of warm 
air that occurs frequently along the base 


of the Sierra, often rising to altitudes of 
20,000 feet. 





Thermals are a joy and a delight to a 
new breed of sportsmen, the sailplane 
enthusiasts, who are counted in increas- 
ing numbers these days in Nevada, the 
rest of the United States, and in many 
other countries. Climbing to great heights 
on a thermal, the pilot of a sailplane 
can cruise, if conditions are right, at 
speeds of up to 150 miles an hour for 
considerable distances — 647.17 miles 
being the current world’s record. O 


Pilots from 19 states gathered in Reno 
last year to participate in the 33rd an- 
nual U.S. Soaring Championships and 
for 10 days, taking advantage of those 
miniature Washoe Zephyrs, the skies 
were filled with silent, graceful soaring 
craft. 
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WEST FROM NEVADA ff 


Major suppliers of consumer and wholesale prod- ay 


ucts are making Nevada their distribution gateway 
to 11 western and intermountain states and the 30 
million buyers of what they produce. 


A Nevada distribution facility can provide overnight 
service to a higher percentage of consumers in the 
West than can any other area. Add Nevada’s tax 


a 


" 


” of manufacture. [] Favorable interstate freight 


benefits and this explains why an increasing number | 


of national firms are now taking advantage of the 
profit opportunities in this famous recreation area. 
Many lease space and shipping services of public 
warehouses. Others have built their own distribution 


NEVADA, THE LOGICAL DISTRIBUTION 


centers. They are here because: 
[] Nevada’s Free Port Law offers escape from 


4 inventory-taxed warehousing in California and relief 
f from high cost warehousing at many eastern points 


ee rates. [] Highway carriers can reach 75 percent of 
; the western market overnight. [] An ‘air condi- 


tioned’ climate allows ambient temperature storage 


with little need for costly air conditioning systems. 


For details, write or call collect, Governor Paul Laxalt or 
the Director, Dept of Economic Development, Clark Russell, 


» State of Nevada, Carson City, telephone 882-7478. 





CENTER FOR ALL THE WEST 
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‘DEL CHEMICA 


Nationwide Manufacturer Of Municipal Chenicals 


OCATED IN RENO, NEVADA 






to keep your scenic and recreation areas 
more enjoyable, by manufacturing chemicals that control 
weeds and eliminate unwanted insects. . 

DEL’s versatile and top quality insecticides provide a 
“Keep Out’ barrier to all insects, without being harmful to 
humans. DEL’s wide range of weed killers are geared for 
action to keep your highways beautiful. 

Yes — DEL has what it takes to combat any problem that 
will arise while maintaining the valuable equipment used by 
municipalities. DEL is proud to provide departments of gov- 
ernment from coast to coast with the best in quality, research 
and service. People who want the best job done use DEL products 
for all their municipal needs. 

We now play a valuable role in Nevada’s industrial growth. 
Our new plant in Reno will enable us to give Nevada and all the 
western states the fastest service possible in securing the best 
municipal chemicals available. 






Nationwide Manufacturer Of Municipal Chemicals 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Menomonee Falls, Wis. e Reno, Nevada 





WAL AAG ES 





Did you know that thousands of years ago huge lakes 
repeatedly rose and fell, covering much of what is now 
Nevada, Utah and eastern California? 





FRED SCHULTZ 


Country Club 


Realty of Incline 


(702)831-0144 
P. O. Box 507 — Incline Village, Nev. 






The fascinating story of these lakes in a period when Nevada's climate 
and vegetation were vastly different from today’s will be told in a 
series of articles beginning in the next issue of NEVADA magazine. 





With stunning color photos by Philip Hyde. 
DON’T MISS IT! 
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YOU GAN Visit 
VIRGINIA CI@Y 


thee? EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR ord 


The Virginia City in which The Territorial Enterprise was 
published in the 1860’s was the scene of the wildest bonanzas and 
the wickedest gunfighting journalism in the Old West. The ter- 
rible tempered Territorial Enterprise hasn’t pulled its punches 
with the years. 

Its content is news of The Comstock and Nevada — his- 
torical features about the wonderful days of the Western Fron- 
tier — plus “Nevada Today,” a supplement giving a program of 
events throughout the state and a list of all entertainment ap- 
pearing in Nevada, the “Entertainment Capitol of The World,” 
including stories of the current stars — and Editorials giving 
facts of Nevada and its major industry, Open Controlled Gambl- 
ing. 

Its sights have never been lowered from the preposterous, 
the pretentious, or the phoney. 

A breath of honest fresh air from the Historic West can be 
yours for less than 10c a week, delivered anywhere in the world 
to your home. Fill out the coupon below and mail it now. 


Get Your Enterprise By Mail 
Every Week For Only $5.00 per Year 


No extra charge for mailing anywhere 
@ 


FREE - To New Subscribers - 
A FACSIMILE OF ONE OF THE 


OLDEST KNOWN EDITIONS 
OF THE 


TERRITORIAL ENTERFRIGE 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


FREE 





Territorial Enterprise 
Enterprise Building, Virginia City, Nevada 89440. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send my antique of the Enterprise and enter my sub- 
scription at once for: 


( ) 1 Year $5.00 ( ) 2 Years $9.00 
( ) I enclose payment ( ) Bill me later 
DAN 01 Cc MM neo a a ME a ep a A 
A GET C88» re eee errr ree care reece eta octet ance eee ee 
City rt: 2c Soo. eRe ei aees testes eee State. 2.24... 
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Check Here (_ ) for 6 months trial. $2.50 in advance. 
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LET UD 
HARMON-IZE 
YOUR 
INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


HARLEY E. HARMON, President 


HARLEY E. HARMON 
INSURANCE 


800 East Charleston Boulevard, Las Vegas 


NEVADA’S LARGEST AND MOST 
PROGRESSIVE INSURANCE AGENCY 





@ TWENTY-SIX STORIES OF CONVEN- 
IENT FACILITIES © 300 DELUXE ROOMS 
@ LARGEST CASINO IN LAS VEGAS 
@® CONVENTION HALL, MEETING 
ROOMS AND BANQUET FACILITIES 
® DANCING TO NAME BANDS @ FINE 
RESTAURANTS, INCLUDING THE NEW 
OYSTER HOUSE 


—the 


MIN 


HOTEL AND CASINO 
DOWNTOWN LAS VEGAS 
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Now! The Lake-in-the 
sky...magnificent 


Lake Tahoe...has a 
match for beauty 


TAHOE 
HOTEL 


Hotel Sahara Tahoe—14 stories of elegance, in 
a setting unmatched in all the world. Towering 
mountains drop toward the cerulean blue of Amer- 
ica’s most beautiful lake, there to be met by the 
Sahara. Tahoe, an architectural triumph of modern 
conveniences. 

Sahara Tahoe takes great pride in the quality of 
its food and beverages. Four delightful and dis- 
tinctive restaurants add to the pleasure of wining 
and dining... Food is King. 








The High Sierra Theatre-Restaurant is America’s 
largest. Its revolutionary design provides the per- 
fect setting in which to enjoy the greatest names 
in entertainment. 





Henry Phyllis Diller 3 2 


Mancini 
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Q y 
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For Reservations —See Your Travel Agent or Call Direct: 
Hotel SAHARA TAHOE 702-588-6211 

San Francisco 421-0108 Sacramento 483-5586 

Los Angeles 272-7786 


Now! Daily jet flights 
from San Francisco and Los 


Angeles by Pacific Air Lines! 





TAHOE 


SOUTH SHOCRE/LAKE TAHOE/NEVADA 
A DEL WEBB HOTEL 











‘only’ thing Warveys 
overlooks is LAKE TAHOE 
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